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CHARACTER OF GEORGE FOX. 


The simplicity of trath was restored by 
humble instruments, and its first messenger 
was of low degree. George Fox, the son of 
‘righteous Christopher,” a Lancashire weaver, 
by his mother descended from the stock of the 
martyrs, distinguished even in boyhood by frank 
inflexibility and deep religious feeling, became 
in early life an apprentice to a Nottingham 
shoemaker, who was also a landholder, and, 
like David, and Tamerlane, and Sixtus V., was 
set by his employer to watch sheep. The ocu- 
pation was grateful to his mind, for its freedom, 
innocency, and solitude; and the years of ear- 
liest youth passed away in prayer and reading 
the Bible, frequent fasts, and the reveries of 
contemplative devotion. His boyish spirit 
yearned after excellence ; and he was haunted 
by a vague desire of an unknown, illimitable 
good. Inthe moststormy period of the English 
democratic revolution, just as the Independents 
were beginning to make head successfully 
against the Presbyterians, when the impending 
ruin of royalty and the hierarchy made repub- 
licanism the doctrine of a party, and inspiration 
the faith of fanatics, the mind of Fox, as it re- 
volved the question of human destiny, was agi- 
tated even to despair. The melancholy natural 
to youth heightened his anguish; abandoning 
his flocks and his shoemaker’s bench, he nour- 
ished his inexplicable giief by retired medita- 
tions, and often walking solitary in the chase, 


* 





sought in the gloom of the forest for a vision of 
God. . 

He questioned his life ; but his blameless life 
was ignorant of remorse. He went to many 
“ priests” for comfort, but found no comfort 
from them. His misery urged him to visit 
London; and there the religious feuds con- 
vinced him that the great professors were dark. 
He returned to the country, where some advised 
him to marry, others to join Cromwell’s army ; 
but his excited mind continued its conflicts ; 


and, as other young men have done from love, - 


his restless spirit drove him into the fields, 
where he walked many nights long by himself, 
in misery too great to be declared. Yet at, 
times a ray of heavenly joy beamed upon his 
soul, and he reposed, as it were, serenely on 
Abraham’s bosom. hs 

He had been bred in the church of England. 
One day, the thought arose in his mind, that 
a man might be bred at Oxford or Cambridge, 
and yet be unable to explain the great problem 
of existence. Again he reflected that God lives 
not in temples of brick and stone, but in the 
hearts of the living; and from the parish 
— and the parish church, he turned to the 

issenters. But among them he found the 
most experienced, unable to reach his condi- 
tion. 

Neither could the pursuit of wealth detain 
his mind from its struggle for fixed truth. His 
desires were those which wealth could not sat- 
isfy. A king’s dict, palace, and attendance, 
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had been to him as nothing. Rejecting “ the 
changeable ways of religious’ sects, the “ brit- 
tle notions” and airy theories of philosophy, he 
longed for “ unchangeable truth,” a firm foun- 
dation of morals in the soul. His inquiring 
mind was gently led along to principles of end- 
less and eternal love; light dawned witbin bim ; 
and though the world was rocked by tempests 
of opinion, his secret and as yet unconscious 
belief was firmly stayed by the anchor of hope. 

The strong mind of George Fox had already 
risen above the prejudices of sects. The great- 
est danger remained. Liberty may be pushed 
to dissoluteness, and freedom is the fork in the 
road where the by-way leads toinfidelity. One 
morning, as Fox sat silently by the fire, a cloud 
came over his mind ;—a baser instinct seemed 
to say, ‘* All things come by nature ;” and the 
elements and the stars oppressed his imagina- 
tion with a vision of pantheism.” But as he 
continued musing, a true voice arose within him, 
and said, “ There is a living God.” At once 
the clouds of skepticism rolled away ; mind tri- 
umphed over matter, and the depths of con- 
science were cheered and irradiated by light 
from heaven. His soul enjoyed the sweetness 
of repose, and he came up in epirit from the 
agony of doubt, into the paradise of contempla- 
tion. 

Having listened to the revelation which had 
been made to his soul, he thirsted for a reform 
in every branch of learning. The physician 
should quit the strife of words, and solve the 
appearances of nature by an intimate study of 
the higher laws of being. The priests, reject- 
ing authority and giving up the trade in knowl- 
edge, should seek oracles of truth in the purity 
of conscience. The lawyers, abandoning their | At the Lancaster sessions forty priests ap- 
chicanery, should tell their clients plainly, that | peared against him at once. To the ambitious 
he who wrongs his neighbor does a wrong to{ Presbyterians, it seemed as if hell were broke 
himself. The heavenly-minded man was be- | loose; and Fox, imprisoned and threatened with 
come a divine and a naturalist, and all of God| the gallows, still rebuked their bitterness as 
Almighty’s making. “exceeding rude and devilish,” resisting and 

Thus did the mind of George Fox arrive at | overcoming pride with unbending stubbornness. 
the conclusion, that truth is to be sought by | Possessed of vast ideas which he could not trace 
listening to the voice of God in the soul. Not|to their origin, a mystery to himself, like 
the learning of the Universitics, not the Roman | Cromwell and so many others who have exer- 
See, not the English church, not Dissenters, | cised vast influence on society, he believed 
not the whole outward world, can lead to a fixed | himself the special ward of a favoringProyidence, 
rule of morality. The law in the heart must | and his doctrine the spontaneous expression of 
be received without prejudice, cherished with-| irresistible, intuitive truth. Nothing could 
out mixture, and obeyed without fear. daunt his enthusiasm. Cast into jail among 

Such was the spontaneous wisdom by which | felons, he claimed of the public tribunals a re- 
he waa guided. It was the clear light of rea-| lease only to continue his exertions; and as he 
son, dawning as through a cloud. Confident | rode about the country, the seed of God sparkled 
that his name was written in the Lamb’s book | about him like innumerable sparks of fire. If 
of life, he was borne, by an irrepressible im- | cruelly beaten, or setin the stocks, or ridiculed 
pulse, to go forth into the briery and brambly}as mad, he still proclaimed the oracles of the 
world, and publish the glorious principles which | voice within him, and rapidly gained adherents 
had rescued him, from despair and infidelity, | among the country people. If driven from the 
and given him a Clear, perception of the immu- | church, he spoke in the open air; forced from 
table distinctions between rightand wrong. At|the shelter of the humble alehouse, he slept 


the very crisis when the House of Commons was 
abolishing monarchy and the peerage, about 
two years and a half from the day when Crom- 
well went on his knees to kiss the hand of the 
young boy who was Duke of York, the Lord, 
who sent George Fox into the world, forbade 
him to put off his hat to any, high or low; and 
he was required to thee and thou all men and 
women, without any respect to rich or poor, to 
great or small. The sound of the church bell 
in Nottingham, the home of his boyhood, 
struck to his heart; like Milton and Roger 
Williams, his soul abhorred the hireling minis- 
try of diviners for money ; and on the morning 
of a First-day, he was moved to go to the 
great steeple-house and cry against the idol. 
“When I came there,” says Fox, “ the people 
looked like fallow ground, and the priest, like 
a great lump of earth, stood in the pulpit above. 
He took for his text these words of Peter—‘ We 
have also a more sure word of prophecy ;’ and 
told the people, this was the Scriptures. Now, 
the Lord’s power was so mighty upon me, and 
so strong in me, that I could not hold; but was 
made to ery out, ‘Oh, no! it is not the Serip- 
tures, it is the Spirit.’ ” 

The principle contained a moral revolution. 
If it flattered self-love and fed enthusiasm, it 
also established absolute freedom of mind, trod 
every idolatry under foot, and entered the 
strongest protest against the forms of a hie- 
rarchy. It was the principle for which Socrates 
died and Plato suffered; and now that Fox 
went forth to proclaim it among the people, he 
was everywhere resisted with angry vehemence, 
and priests and professors, magistrates and peo- 
ple, swelled like the raging waves of the sea. 
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without fear under a haystack, or watched 
among the furze. His fame increased; crowds 
gathered, like flocks of pigeons, to hear him. 
His frame in prayer is described as the most 
awful, living and reverent ever felt or seen ; 
and his vigorous understanding, soon disciplined 
by clear convictions to natural dialectics, made 
him powerful in the public discussions to which 
he defied the world. A true witness, writing 
from knowledge, and not report, declares that 
by night and by day, by seg and by land, in 


every-emergency of the nearest and most exer- 


cising nature, he was always in his place, and 


always a match for every service and occasion. 


By degrees, ‘“‘ the hypocrites” feared to dispute 
with him; and the simplicity of his principle 


found such ready entrance among the people, 


that the priests trembled and scud as he drew 
near ; “so that it was a dreadful thing to them, 


when it was told them, ‘The man in leathern 
breeches is come.’”’ 

The converts to his doctrine were chiefly 
among the yeomanry; and Quakers were com- 
pared to the butterflies that live in fells. It is 
the boast of Barclay, that the simplicity of truth 
was restored by weak instruments, and Penn 
exults that the message came without suspicion 
of human wisdom. It was wonterful to wit- 
ness the energy and the unity of mind and 
character which the strong perception of specu- 
jative truth imparted to the most illiterate mech- 
anics ; they delivered the oracles of conscience 
with fearless freedom and ‘natural eluquence ; 
and with happy and unconscious sagacity, 
spontaneously developed the system of moral 
truth, which, as they believed, existed as ao in- 
corruptible seed in every soul.—Bancro/ft’s 
History U. States. 

a 

A PURE, simple, and constant spirit, is not 
like Martha, distracted and troubled with the 
multiplicity of its employments, however great; 
because, being inwardly at rest, it seeketh not 
its own glory in what it does, but doth all to 
the glory of God. 





CONVERSATION. 
From “Elements of Character.” 

Of all the physical powers possessed by man, 
there is none so noble as that of speech; none 
that distinguishes hii so entirely from the 
brute; yet how few there are who scem in any 
adequate degree to comprehend its power and 
value, or who ever pause to reflect upon the 
sacrilegious abuse to which it is often degraded. 

Language is Thought and Affection in form, 
as works are Thought and Affection in life. . . . 
By language we are made happy in social life, 
through interchange of thought and feeling 
with our fellow-beings. By language, man is 
made lord of the terrestrial world. By lan- 
guage, the wisdom of past ages becomes an in- 
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heritance for the whole earth, instead of per- 
ishing with each possessor; and thus man 
advances from age to age, through the experi- 
ence of the past, instead’ of being obliged to 


work out all the wisdom he gains by his own 
individual effort. * 

This is the bright and beautiful side of lan- 
guage; but on the other hand is a dark and 
hideous side, when language becomes the foul 
and poisonous medium through which the folly, 
the vice, and all the moral deformities of hu- 
manity, are spread abroad through the world, 
and handed down through the ages. The 
same medium that serves as a vehicle for 
heavenly truth is the tool of the scoffing infidel ; 
it is formed into prayer by the saint, and into 
blasphemy by the sinner. Alternately, it 
serves the purest and holiest uses, or the vilest 
and most atrocious abuses; now formed to the 
sweet breathings of heavenly charity, and anon 
to the harsh utterances of malignant hate. 

These distinctions are wide and clear, and 
easily perceived by the most obtuse or 
indifferent observer; but these distinctly 
marked varieties pass into milder shades as 
they are exhibited in common Conversation, 
and then a nicer observation is needful to de- 
tect the varieties of hue that color language 
when used in the every-day forms of society. 

The habitual use we make of language is 
the result of our own characters, and it reacts 
upon them. It likewise acts upon those who 


are about us with an unceasing power, repel- 


ling or attracting all whom we approach. 
Every human being exerts a perpetual influ- 
ence on every other human bejng, with an ac- 
tivity as universal as that of gravity in the 
material world; and language is one of the 
most efficient means of thisinfluence. Viewedin 
the light of these traths, common Conversation 
becomes an object of serious consideration ; 
and the mode of sustaining it worthy of the 
deepest thought and the most careful watchful- 
ness. 

Between the malignity of a fiend and the 
charity of an angel there is a long interval of in- 
clined plane, and those who walk there may 
seem a company so mixed that they cann it be 
separated into two distinct bands ; but every in- 
dividual of the throng is looking toward one 
or the other extremity, and either ascending 
or descending in his course. Conversation is 
the outbirth of our thoughts and affections, 
and it shows their quality in the most. direct 
manner possible. Actions are said to 
louder than words, and to the appreciation of 
our fellow-beings our lives are much truer and 
fuller expositions of our internal natures than 
our Conversation ; but before God, always, and 
before our own consciences if «we really look at 
ourselves, the insincere words that deceive our 
fellow-beings stand unmasked,—the deformed 
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exponents of the falsehood of the soul. We can 
therefore understand the character of our neigh- 
bor better by his actions than by his words; 
but to understand our. neighbor is of little im- 
portance compared with understanding our- 
selves; and is chiefly useful because a com- 

rison of individuals aids us in comprehend- 
ing our own natures. We can understand 
ourselves by our own words if we will take the 


| trouble to consider them dispassionately, and 


analyze the thoughts and affections whence 
they spring. 

So little honesty is believed to exist in ordi- 
nary Conversation, that the saying of a witty 
courtier, that “ language is the instrument 
whereby man conceals his thoughts,” bas al- 
most passed into a proverb. The question, in 
which direction is the man walking who wraps 
duplicity about himself as his constant garment, 
needs no answer; for all must know that the 
Divine Being, whose form is truth, hateth a lie. 

The first element in Conversation should be 
sincerity. Not the blunt and harsh sincerity 
sometimes met with, which is made the cloak 
of self-esteem and bitterness; for that is an 
evil of the same nature as the malice and ha- 
tred that show themselves in active, outward 
injury towards the neighbor. When excited 
by pride or anger, the tongue needs a bridle 
no less than the hand ; and when the heart can 
utter itself truly only in the forms of such 
passions, silence is its only safeguard. In 
speaking of the follies or vices of others, sin- 
cerity should be tempered by a Christian char- 
ity, which, while it does not gloss over vice, 
does not dwell upon it needlessly, nor take a 
malicious pleasure in spreading it abroad, nor 
indulge self-complacency by dilating upon it, 
to give the idea that one is superior to such 
things. 

It such motives are allowed to have sway, a 
person soon becomes confirmed in the habit of 
gossiping,—a habit that degrades alike the in- 
tellect and the heart. The soul of gossip is a 
contemptible vanity that imagines itself, or at 
least would have others imagine it, superior to 
all that it finds of evil and. absurdity in the 
characters of those whom it passes in review. 
A very little observation will serve to show 
any one that everybody sees his neighbor’s 
faults, while very few open their eyes upon 
their own ; and that not unfrequently a person 
condemns with the utmost vehemence in others 
precisely the same follies and vices in which 
he himself habitually indulges. Those who 
study their own characters with most care, 
and who best understand themselves, are apt 
to say least of the characters of their neigh- 
bors ; they find too much to do within them- 
selves, in curing their own defects, to have 
time or inclination to sit in judgment upon the 
defects of others. 


Jt is impossible to indulge habitually in this 
vice without weakening the powers of the in- 
tellect. The heart never suffers alone from 
the indulgence of any wrong passion. The in- 
tellect and the affections ever sink as well as 
rise together. Where the love of gossip be- 
comes a confirmed habit, the mind loses its power 
of accurately appreciating the value of Charac- 
ter,—of distinguishing truly between the good 
and the bad. The power of discrimination is 
weakened and impaired, so that no confidence 
can be placed in the opinions of the mipd in 
relation to Character or Life. In addition to 
this, we must bear in mind that all the mental 
power we bestow in criticising and ridiculing 
our fellow-beings is just so much taken from 
our mental strength, which we might have ap- 
plied to some useful inteliectual exercise.. The 
strength of the mind is no more indefinite than 
that of the body. We have but a certain limit- 
ed amount; and all that we apply to idle or 
bad purposes is just so much abstracted from 
the good and the useful. 

(To be continued.) 


“Tr the mind is wearied by study, or the 
body worn with sickness, 

It is well to lie fallow for a while, in the 
vacancy of sheer amusement. ‘ 

But when thou prosperest in health, and 
thine intellect can soar untired, 

To seek uninstructive pleasure, is to slumber 
on the couch of indolence.”— Tupper. 


sami RA acne 
LETTER FROM SAMUEL FOTHERGILL. 
Warrington, 9th of ye 3d Month, 1758. 
Dear Friend, : 
Mary Yarnall. 


I have not forgot ye relief I at Times 
met with in your'Country, by Friends miti- 
gating the Inevitable pain of Absence, by 
giving my Wife some Account of me, when I 
might be Prevented doing it by such Engage- 
ments as necessarily attend a sincere endeavour 
to Discharge our Duty—in ye Service of our 
ever Worthy Lord and Master. Experience 
hath taught me Sympathy—and the very Sin- 
cere regard I have for thy Dear Husband, 
thyself and the Children, demands a Testimony 
of it on the present Occasion. I was by a 
slight Indisposition prevented Accompanying 
him to ye Quarterly Meeting in Cheshire, to 
which he set out this Morning, accompanied 
by my Wife & Sam]. Emlen, and we Expect 
him here again in a few Days. He is bravely 
in Health; and inwardly & outwardly well, 
being preserved in that happy Stability—which 
is in ye Middle of the Path of true Judge- 
ment; liis Service is truly acceptable to the 
Living—& by the Haste he is al!owed to make, 
by his Wise and Gracious Master, may be ex- 
pected to be clear sooner than many others 
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that have gone from your Land. The tender 
Connections of Nature, confirmed by the yet 
stronger Cement of Divine Love—which estab- 
lish your Union—will doubtless often suggest 
a secret anxious Wish for his speedy return 
Home to his Beloved Relatives, but whilst 
Natural Affection prompts to wish his return, 
may a suitable Deference ever be paid to that 
Direction which is wise, and in whose sacred 
allotment—ye joyous Events of Human Life 
are sanctified, and ye Adverse rendered Sweet. 
I early felt with, & for thee, when he was suf- 
fered to fall into the Hands of unreasonable 
Men; but he whom thy Dear Husband served, 
set bounds to their Wrath—and Vouchsafed 
a speedy Deliverance,—and why may we not 
suppose ye Lord of the Harvest, perfectly wise 
in now & then lighting a Candle, in those 
Lands were Darkness prevails. It is doubtless 
consistent with his Sovereignty & Goodness, 
who would bless the utmost Borders of his 
Ample Empire, and make ye Place of his Fret 
Glorious; He who cares for ye sparrows, and 


_ hath numbered the Hairs of our Head, mer- 


cifully presides among his people, Divides 
y® spoils to those who in his Strength go out 
to War, & allots a share to those, who stay at 
Home ia their Duty, filling up their Places ;—I 
am persuaded beyond a Doubt that the Mer- 
ciful Father cares for what we Leave behind 
us, blesses often with prosperity, often and 
always with Patience, as we Look towards him, 
if outward Affairs are not beneath his provi- 
dential Notice; how much more those to whom 
we stand in a nearer Relation with, those 
Pledges of Mutual Love—the Example of 
Tender Parents may be in Measure Vacated, 
yet ye Deficiency is made up by the [nterpo- 
sition of the ever present and all sufficient 
Father. I remember as at this Time it is Fresh 
with me, that in my Honourable Father’s (& 
being in your Land) Absence, ye Humbling, 
Converting Hand effectually prevailed with me, 
to embrace the Day of his Visitation, and my 
Heart is anxious that you, the Beloved Off 
spring of ye Lord’s Servant, may be enriched 
with ye same Blessing, & give up your Names 
to be inserted in ye Roll of ye Lord’s Servants, 
which is ye Lamb’s book of Life. For this hs 
Prayers Ascend, who having proved the Service 
of the Most High, found it to be freedom, 
and perfect Liberty. May an Holy Union of 
Spirit, unite the whole together, that you may 
availably follow after those Things—which 
make for your Peace ;—& Inonocent Hands be 
put up to ye Allmighty fora beloved Father's 
return to you in Safety and with Sheaves in 
his Bosom. With a Heart replenished with 
unfeigned Love I salute thee, Dear Friend, & 
all the Children capable of Receiving it; & am 
thy very affectionate Friend, 
SAMUEL ForHERGILL. 


For Friends’ [ntelligencer. 

The following letter of J. M. was not written 
for publication, yet, in reply to a request for 
liberty to make some extracts, he says :—‘ I 
wrote hastily, not thinking of its going before 
the public, but if you regard any portion of it 
worthy of publication, I have no objections ; 
and especially if-there are any suggestions cal- 
culated to promote the harmony or growth of 
our religious Society, particularly at this criti- 
cal period of its history. I feel, that a fearful 
responsibility rests upon our Society, in the treat- 
ment of the ardent and impressible youth, who 
have been carried away, amid the exciting cir- 
cumstances by which they have been surround- 
ed.” 


Extract of a letter from JosEpH MEADE to 
Jacosp Paxson, Ohio, 2mo. 5th, 1864. 


‘* Sooner or later this grave question must, 
with all its responsibilities, come before our re- 
ligious body in its various branches, for its ver- 
dict as to the fate of many of our precious 
youth who have so far deviated as to baulk one 
of our Christian testimonies. 

I say precious youth, for to many of us whose 
heads are whitening with the frosts of time, 
they are precious, notwithstanding their mis- 
takes and their frailties. For their welfare and 
happiness we feel a very deep interest, and the 
thought of the separation of our loved ones 
from the Society of our choice, whose fostering 
care and protection we have so long enjoyed is 
painful. But we must remember that our many 
misses and shortcomings during the thought- 
less and unsettled spring time of life were gen- 
erously forgiven, or overlooked with a gentle re- 
buke, whereas, had our discipline been rigor- 
ously exacted, where and what we would now 
have been, no one can tell; possibly soured and 
alienated from the body and its salutary re- 
straints, and wrecked upon the shoals of crime 
and dissipation. As to myself, I know it was 
a hedge around about me. But to come direct- 
ly to the point,—shall we deal rigorously or 
leniently with our erring children is the ques- 
tion. There are perhaps many who cannot con- 
scientiously say that they have done wrong with 
their present light, and limited experience. In 
sayiog so, they would falsify their present con- 
victious of right and duty ; and thereby act.the 
hypocrite; which is of itself a sin. ‘ 

We are not to be accountable for what we do 
not know,—hence a unifurm standard or test 
cannot be applied to all states, ages or condi- 
tions. Man is a progressive being. It is a law 
of his nature, true, both as to the natural and 
to the spiritual man. Paul illustrates this 
when he says, ‘ when I wasa child, I spake as 
a child, I understood as a child, when [ became 
a man I put away childish things.” There are 
babes in Christ and full grown men,—children 
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learn little by little, and step by step advance 
from lower to higher moral lessons. It would 
be wrong and unjust to require of children to 
understand and practise those high Christian 
duties, comprehended only by those high up 
the mountain of Christian perfection. Jesus 
recognised this great truth when he said to his 
disciples near the close of his public ministry : 
‘‘T have many things to ay unto you, but you 
cannot bear them now.” - Peter was not yet 
prepared to lay down the sword, nor far enough 
advanced to receive and practise the sublime 
doctrine of non-resistence, nor did Jesus cut 
him off from religious fellowship for the use of 
carnal weapons, but tenderly rebuked him, and 
continued him in training for higher and fu- 
ture usefulness, throwing around him the man- 
tle of charity. Also, when he denied him and 
cursed and swore, he retained him still, and may 
we imitate his bright and holy example as to 
our offending children, with the pleasing hope 
that they too will become valiant suldiers in the 
Lambs warfare. Pray for them, persuade, en- 
treat, lead them by the hand gently on and up 
to God, and perhaps they may become bright 
and fixed stars in the church militant. Fruit- 
ful and dear to me as this subject is, I must 
now close. If thou at any time should feel a 


lively sentiment on this subject, I will gladly 
receive it. 


Herod, on a certain occasion, had seized 
Peter, and resolved to have him executed on 
the following day. To prevent the possibility 
of escape or rescue, he ordered the prisoner to 
be guarded in the strictest manner practised in 
the Roman military imprisonment. This meth- 
od was to chain the arm of the prisoner to the 
arm of a soldier. In case of escape, the laws 
of the service required the soldier to be put 
to death. This penalty effectually prevented 
collusion. Every other chance of escape seem- 
ed equally to be cut off. Even should the sol- 
dier fall asleep, any attempt of the prisoner to 
get away would awaken him. In the case of 
Peter, to make assurance doubly sure, we are 
told that he was chained to éwo soldiers, one 
to each arm. In addition to this, he was locked 
up ina cell, and the two soldiers with him. 
More even than this, it would seem that, at the 
same time, two other soldiers kept watch out- 
side of the cell. 

Here then we see why there was a quater- 
nion. He was at the same time in the custody 
of four soldiers, two inside the cell, chained 
one to his right arm, and one to his left, and 
two outside of the cell keeping watch against 
any attempt at rescue. “ Peter was sleeping 
between two soldiers, bound with two chains, 
and [also] the [two] keepers before the door 
kept the prison,” that is, kept watch. 

But why four quaternions ? 

The Romans divided the night into four 
watches, the first from six to nine, the second - 
from nine to twelve, the third from twelve to 
three, and the fourth from three to six, or until 
the morning. This explains why there were 
four squads of soldiers assigned to this duty. 
Each quaternion was on duty during one watch, 
or space of three hours, and was then relieved 
by another. 

This gives us also a pretty near approxima- 
tion as to the time when the damsel Rhoda let 
Peter into the house where the disciples were 
assembled praying for him. A casual reading 
would lead to the supposition that this occurred 
some time in the early part of the night, say 
eight or nine o'clock in the evening. _ 

Let us see. ‘‘ Now as soon it was day, there 
was no small stir among the soldiers, what was 
become of Peter.’ These soldiers had good 
reason to be uneasy. They knew well the rigor 
of the Roman discipline. In fact, they were 
all that very morning ordered to execution for 
allowing Peter to escape. Does this throw any 
light upon the time when he escaped? In 
which watch of the night was it? Not in the 
first, not in the second, not in the third, for in 
either of these the discovery would have been 
made when the watch was changed, and the 
fresh relay of soldiers came to take charge. It 
was then in the fourth watch, between three 
and six o’clock in the morning, that Peter’s res- 


EXTRACT. 
“A spark is a molecule of matter, yet may 
it kindle a world; 
Vast is the mighty ocean, but drops have 
made it vast, 
Despise not, those, a small thing, either for 
evil or for good ; 
For a look may work thy ruin, or a word 
create thy wealth: 
The walking this way or that, the casual 
stopping or hastening, 
ath saved life, and destroyed it, hath cast 
down and built up fortunes. 
Commit thy trifles unto God, for to him is 
nothing trivial ; 
And it is but the littleness of man that seeth 
no greatness in a trifle.” — Tupper. 





Four QuarTerRNnions oF Soiprers.—No 

book so richly rewards study asthe Bible. The 
closer and more minute one’s inquiries, the 
more striking often are the results. 
_ The phrase quoted above may be cited as an 
instance. As a ‘‘quaternion” is a company of 
four, the casual reader would be apt to suppose 
that “four quaternions”’ is a mere periphrasis 
for sixteen, just as we say threescore and ten 
for seventy. Buta more careful reading of 
the narrative shows that the expression is not 
u mere periphrasis, but is used advisedly. Let 
us look at the story a little more narrowly. 








sw 
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cue occurred. It was these last four who were 
thus miraculously overpowered with sleep, and 
who woke’only at day-light to find their prison- 
er gone. 

That prayer-meeting, then must have lasted 
nearly all night, for they were still in session 
when Peter reached the house.—S. S. Times. 

This article should have appeared some weeks 
back. The delay of its publication was not in- 
tentional —Eps. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE COMMUTATION LAW AND THE “‘ REVIEW.” 


I was willing that my last article in No. 38 
should close the discussion on my part; being 
desirous not to dwell longer upon the subject 
than may be necessary for its elucidation ; but 
the editorial remark in the Intelligenver of the 
26th renders it proper to make a brief addition. 

The editorial says, ‘ We think it was due to 
S. R. (of the Review) to have had his correc- 
tion more fully noticed.’ I was in hopes that 
the readers of the Intelligencer, and especially 
the editors, would re-inspect the original article 


copied from the “ Review,” in No. 29, and also 


my strictures upon the same, in No. 33, for by 
so doing, they would probably discover that S. 
R. in his article in No. 835 made no*corrections ; 
and for the obvious reason, that there were no 
incorrections in my article that needed emenda- 
tion. 

My first article upon the subject in No. 33 
said that “In relation to payment of the $300 
commutation fine, the Review slides over it 
without specification.” §. R, in his reply says 
he “did not slide over it.” The question can 
therefore most easily be decided, by reference 
to the original article copied from the Review 
in No. 29 of the Intelligencer; and if S. R., 
or some one on his behalf, can discover that he 
did therein treat upon the subject of the $300 
commutation fine, and will please designate the 


_ paragraph and sentence, I will cheerfully 


make the necessary retraction; and on the 
other hand, if the editor of the Review, upon 
examination should discover, that he has been 
led into an inadvertence in this respect, would 
it not be proper for him to recall his denial ? 
I am willing, however, to leave that tohis own 
sense of propriety. 

Our friend S. R. inquires the source of the 
information relative to the exemption law passed 
by the Confederate congress. A friend informed 
me he saw it so reported in the “New York 
Times.” 

He also propounds the following query :— 
“‘ Does G. F. assume that we owe no other ser- 
vice, and that the government has no right to 
require any service of us ? I answer, ‘Friends’ 


owe government no service, the ee of 
our discipline 


which, violates our testimony an 











against war; and therefore the performance of 
any service in liew of bearing arms, is not a duty 
we owe to government. 


The remainder of the article I pass by with- 


out comment, consisting mostly of remarks upon 
the authorship of the commutation law. Secre- 
tary Stanton’s opinion respecting it, and vari- 
ous other allusions, having, I conceive, no ad- 
vertence to the merits of the question. 





BE KIND TO THE CHILDREN. 


Many individuals, who are capable of doing 
actions, which require considerable personal 
sacrifice, as respects pecuniary matters, to bene- 
fit others, do not understand how so to enter 
into sympathy with them, as to do nothing to 
wound their feelings. Particularly is this the 
case with some, as respects their intercourse 
with children. I remember to have read of a 
case in which a poor child: was taken by a 
kind-intentioned thrifty woman, from a home 
of destitution and poverty, to bring up in her 
family. The woman was very willing to take 
the expense and trouble of giving her a good 
education, both as respects school learning and 
household economy. The child was well 
clothed, well fed, well cared for every way, but 
she had no one who could enter into her child- 
ish feelings, and was often rendered very sor- 
rowful. One of her schoolmates had given her 
a broken doll ; and one evening, when endeav- 
oring to arrange its dress, she said to the 
woman who had done so much for her, “ See, 
is not this pretty?” The reply was, “ Put 
away that nonsense, and mind thy lesson, 
child.” Shortly after she threw the poor 
child’s doll into the fire. The little one, heart- 
chilled, said nothing, for she did not dare to 
complain, but when laid that night on her bed, 
she wept bitterly. 

To be really kind to children, one must be 
capable of entering into sympathy with them. 
lf we cannot feel as they feel, we shall be con- 
tinually in danger of causing them sadness of 
heart, even when we are dog them substan- 
tial kindness. Ah ! if we would minister to their 
comforts, let us endeavor to look back to the 
days of our own childhood, and remember how 
our feelings often suffered from the harshness 
of those who surrounded us; and let us look on 
them with tenderness and love, endeavoring to 
feel something of the spirit which dictated 
the words, “ Suffer little children to come un- 
to me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
— The Friend. 


——_—_—_-~0e-—_ -- — 


AN affection, however misplaced and ill-re- 
quited, if honestly conceived and deeply felt, 
rarely fails to advance the self-education of 
man. 
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WORK FOR CHILDREN. 


One of the greatest defects in the education 


of children, is in neglecting to accustom them 
to work. Ft is an evil peculiar to large cities. 
A certain amount of work is necessary to the 
proper education of children ; their future inde- 


pendence and comfort depend on their being 


accustomed to provide for the thousand con- 
stantly recurring wants that nature entails on 
them. Even if this necessity did not exist, 
moderate employment of some kind would pre- 
serve them from bad habits; promote health, 
and enable them to bear the confinement of the 
schoolroom ; and teach them more than any- 
thing else appropriate views respecting their 


future welfare. It is too often the case that 


children, after spending six hours of the day in 
school are permitted to spend the rest of the 
day as they please. They do not consider that 
their success in after life depends upon the im- 
provement of their youthful hours. They grow 
up in the world wfthout a knowledge of its toils 
and cares. They cannot appreciate the favors 
bestowed on them by their parents, as they do 
not know the toils they cost. Their bodies and 
minds are enervated, and they are constantly ex- 
posed to whatever vicious associations are with- 
in their reach. The daughter probably becomes 
that pitiable object, a fashionable girl. The 
gon, if he surmounts the consequences of his 
parents’ neglect, does it probably after his plans 
and station for life are fixed, when a knowledge 
of some of its important objects comes too late. 
No man or woman is thoroughly educated if not 
required to labor. Whatever accomplishments 
they possess, whatever their mental training in 
the voyage of life, they require some practical 
knowledge and experience derived from accus- 
toming themselves to useful lahor of some sort. 
—New York Sun. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 31, 1864. 


Tae OLp Year.—Another year is numbered 
with those that have preceded it. With its 
golden and its leaden moments it has gone from 
us forever. Gone though it inevitably is, yet 
often will its sad or joyful remembrances steal 
into our hearts, and renew their impress there. 
“The spirit walks of every day deceased, and 
smiles an angel or a fury frowns.” The same 
poet tells us, that,— 

“Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 


And ask them what report they bore to Heaven, 


And how they might have borne more welcome 
news,” 


Let us then examine the annals of our experi- 





ence, and see how our record stands for the 
recently departed year. 

Have we been faithful and wise stewards over 
the talents entrusted to our keeping, or have 
we been selfish and worldly-minded, rendering 
all unto Cesar and nothing unto God? Have 
we shown our allegiance to the Father by the 
love manifested to his children, or have we 
been unforgiving, supercilious and uncharitable, 
and while we have “enlarged the borders of 
our phylacteries,” coldly said to our brethren, 
“ Be ye warmed and filled, notwithstanding we 
gave them not those things which are needful 
to the body?” If from the retrospect it ap- 
pears that “we have done those things we 
ought not to have done, and left undone those 
things we ought to have done,” let us “lay no 
flattering unction to our souls,” but leaving the 
things that are behind, endeavor in the future 
to emuhtte a higher and a purer Christianity. 

The past has been a year of unusual vicissi- 
tude. War and desolation, freedom and the 
dawning of justice, are all chronicled in its an- 
nals. The sudden inflations and depressions 
in the money-market have attested the uncer- 
tainty of all pecuniary possessions, and the 
heavy clouds that overshadowed us have 
brought to some of the inhabitants of our land 
protracted suffering and unsettlement. From 
many homes the voice of mourning and lamen- 
tation has arisen. But while we sorrow for 
those. who no longer number in our earthly 
circle, and to whom the word of love may no 
more be spoken, we have had many blessings 
in which to rejoice. Our religious, bencvolent, 
intellectual and social gatherings have been 
frequent, and largely attended. An increase | 
of love has been remarked, and we have lacked 
no good thing. 

While we have lived at ease in our posses- 
sions, undisturbed by personal inconveniences, 
how different has been the lot of some of the 
same household of faith, in other sections of 
our country. Our. Friends in Virginia have 
endured distressing and continued privations. 
Many of their young and strong men have, for 
a long time, been aliens from their homes 
and kindred, and recently most of their 
stacks, barns, and mills have been burned, 
and all their farm-stock driven off. Some 
who had sufficient to meet their wants, are 
thus rendered entirely destitute, without any 
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means of providing for large and dependent 
families. These accumulated trials and diffi- 
culties, separations and sacrifices they have 
been enabled to bear patiently and uncom- 
plainingly. 

On the other hand, the iron fetters that so 
long unjustly bound a servile population, have 
been partially sundered, and thousands have 
arisen to freedom and responsibility. Light 
and shadow are thus blended in the reminis- 
cences of the past year. 





The article signed J., has been received, and 
will be published as soon as the writer’s name 
is furnished. We do not publish anonymous 
communications. If correspofdents would affix 
their own name or initials, it would avoid con- 
fusion, for in some cases the initial chosen has 
been previously, appropriated. 

We have received the suggestion of T. J. 


~ ete 


Errata.—In No. 41, page 648, Obituary column, 
for “ William Chandler,” read, William Chandlee. 


——_——>-~+08 


tended to the welfare of ‘his adopted village, where 
he had resided over half a century. He was @ 
highly esteemed citizen, an exemplary and devoted 
Christian. 


——_——_-_~0———_- 


A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Association for the 
aid and elevation of Freedmen, will be held at the 
Race Street Meeting House on Fourth-day evening, 
4th of Ist month, 1865, at 74 o’clock. Friends and 
others interested are invited to attend. . 

Samuet H. Gartey, 
AnnE SHOEMAKER, } Clerks. 
—-. 

Tas Home ror Acep AND InFinm CotoreD Prr- 
sons.—This organization having secured a suitable 
location, is desirous of raising sufficient funds to 
purchase the same, so as to go into operation free of 
debt. Donations of suitable furniture, &c., would 
be very acceptable. 

Cash contributions may be sent to Samuel R. 
Shipley, Treasurer, 1623 Filbert Street; and those 
willing to contribute furniture, &c., will please no- 
tify Priscilla H. Henszey, 509 Green Street; Mary 
Shaw, 1121 Callowhill Street; Sarah Parrish, 1626 
Filbert Street; or, Sarah M. Douglass, 661 North 
13th Street. 


~ 
—_—_——__+--0- 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CONDITION OF THE FREED PEOPLE IN MARY- 
LAND. 


A correspondent of the “ Baltimore Ameri- 
can,” writing from Kent county, Md., gives a 


Digp, at Pedricktown, Salem county, N.J., on the | description of the condition of the colored peo- 


29th of 11th month, 1864, of a short illness, Epitu 
Somers, aged 72 years. She was concerned in early 
life, above every other consideration, to live a life 
of self-denial, manifesting both by precept and ex- 
ample those principles which so truly adorn the 
Christian life. Well may it be said that a mother 
in Israel has been taken. 





, on First-day, the 4th of 12th month, 1864, 
of chronic disease, Cates Harway, in the 57th year 
of his age. He was raised a member of Little Falls 
Monthly Meeting, Maryland, from whence he remov- 


ed to, and lived a member and overseer of Still- ; 


water Monthly Meeting, Obio, for several years, and 
the last few years a member of Alum Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Obio. 
the testimonies of truth, and near his close left a 
consoling evidence that he was prepared for a hap- 
py change. 





, at his residence, in Attleboro’, Bucks coun- 
ty, Penna., on the 16th of 12th month, 1864, Amos 
BalLgy, in the 91st year of his age; a member of 
Middletown Monthly Meeting, and sor the past forty- 
four years the care-taker of the graveyard at Mid- 
dletown. 





, at his residence, in Brant, Erie county, N. 
Y., on the 24th of 8th month, 1864, of cholera, 
Grorcr C. AkeLey, in the 56th year of hisage. A 
few hours before his death, he remarked that he 
saw nothing?in his way. He gave very excellent 
advice to bis family, and told them not to mourn 
for him, for he had no desire to live. 


——, suddenly, by a fall, at Kingston, Ulster co., 
New York, on the 19th of 10th month, 1864, Gzoras 
Sourawick, son of the late Ladock Southwick, of 
Poughkeepsie city, aged 59 years. He took a deep 
interest in the cause of education, and whatever 


He endeavored to live faithful to | 


| ple in that State since the adoption of the new 
| constitution. We learn from his account that 
| “‘ there is an old law in the Black Code which 
| provides for the binding out of colored children 
| when found in a suffering condition without 

visible means of support.” A number of the 
' late slaveholders, taking advantage of this law, 
| although its provisions even in the letter were 
| not complied with, refused to let a portion of 
| the children of the emancipated parents go free. 
| The diseased or deformed, and those too small 
| to be of value, were liberated, but the larger 
children, who had arrived at an age when their 
labor would be profitable, were hurried through 
the forms of law, and, either with or without 
the consent of their parents, introduced into a 
new state of servitude. The slaves were told 
| it was the law, and so it must be; and some of 
the most ignorant submitted to what appeared 
a necessity, and gave an upwilling consent. 
Within three days after the publication of the 
Governor’s proclamation, perhaps one-half of 
these children were taken before the Magis- 
trates and Orphan’s Court, and legally conveyei 
for a term of years away from their natural pro- 
tectors, without allowing them or their friends 
any opportunity to manifest their ability to pro- 
vide for their support. 

The decision of the Orphan’s Court “that no 
children should be bound to others than their 
former owners,” excluded non-slaveholders from 
their services, and virtually kept them in the 
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same condition of bondage as before the procla-| from them a useful and necessary —_ of 


mation. 

The enfranchised slaves, who had anticipated 
the coming of freedom as an era that would 
usher them and their offspring into the promised 
land, felt aggrieved that “their children must 
remain in the land of Egypt,” and, as the cor- 
respondent above alluded to expresses, ‘ the 
consequence of these proceedings is bitter grief 
and despondency on the part of the late slaves, 
unsettlement and dissatisfaction in the rest of 
the population worth anything, ill-feeling be- 
tween the oppressors of these poor people and 
those who have sympathy with them in their 
affliction, and detrimental to the pecuniary inter- 
ests and industrial pursuits of the community 
generally. 

It might have been otherwise had this action 
been avoided. By persuasion and kindness 
many of these sable creatures would have re- 
mained with their former owners, as some have, 
and thus all the real benefit would have been 
realized without the jostle and disorder and ill- 
feeling which now exist and will continue.” 


Some of our Friends and others interested in 
the welfare of the colored people, made their 
grievances known to those who had power to 
redress them, and they were soon placed under 
protection. Many of the slaveholders became 
alarmed, ;and returned the children to their 
parents, but others still hold on to those they 
obtained. 

Recently another effort has been made to re- 
new the system of servitude, and the blacksare 
again terrified with the idea of having their 
children forcibly taken from them and bound out. 
The same correspondent says, 


“You can judge of the terror which this new 
move is occasioning. We shall lose a large 
portion of the most valuable of these people 
when the spring opens, and some before. They 
will leave with their little ones for other places, 
where rest and protection may be found for 
their weary spirits.” 

If the citizens of Maryland desire to retain 
the services of their colored population, they 
will have to make wise and equitable arrange- 
ments for their comfort and employment. Their 
local attachments are generally strong, and the 
climate and association cougenial to their habits, 
and if the advantages presented them in that 
State equal those offered elsewhere, it is not 
probable they will desire a change of residence. 
By the erection of one or more little tenements 
on each farm or plantation, the landed proprie- 
tor can secure to himself and family the ser- 
vices of the inmates and they will have no in- 
ducements to leave their native soil. It is to 
be hoped the people of Maryland will see this 
subject in its true light, and remove the un- 
just and oppressive restrictions, and not alienate 


their inhabitants. 
Philadelphia, 12th mo. 24th, 1864. 





FROM WILLIAM HOWITT’S RURAL LIFE IN- 
ENGLAND. 


“Tt was but the other day that the farming-man 
of a neighboring lady having been pointed out 
to me as at once remarkahiv fond of reading 
and attached to his profession, i entered into 
conversation with him ; and it is long since I 
experienced such a cordial pleasure as in the 
contemplation of the character that opened 
upon me. He was a strong man; not to be 
distinguished by his dress and appegrance from 
those of his class, but having a very intelligent 
countenance; and the vigorous, healthful feel- 
ings, and right views, that seemed to fill not 
only his mind but his whole frame, spoke vol- 
umes for that vast enjoyment and elevation of 
character which a rightly directed taste for 
reading would diffuse amongst our peasantry. 
His sound appreciation of those authors he had 
read—some of our best poets, historians, essay- 
ists, and travelers—was truly cheering, when 
contrasted with the miserable and trippery taste 
which distinguishes a large class of readers ; 
where a-thousand-times-repeated novels of fash- 
ionable life, neither original in conception nor 
of any worth in their object—the languid off- 
spring of a tinsel and exotic existence—are read 
because thew can be read without the labor of 
thinking. While such works are poured in 
legions upon the public, like a host of dead 
leaves from the forest, driven along in mimic 
life by a mighty wind—and while such things 
are suffered to swell the Puffiads.of publishers, 
and shoulder away, or discourage, the substan- 
tial labors of high intellect—it is truly reviving 
to sve the awakening of mind in the common 
people. It is, 1 am persuaded, from the peo- 
ple that a regenerating power must come—a 
new infusion of better blood into our literary 
system. ‘Ihe inanities of fashion must weary 
the spirit of a great nation, and be thrown off ; 
strong, native genius, from the measureless, un- 
ploughed regions of the popular mind—robust, 
gigantic, uneffeminated by luxury, glitter, and 
sloth—will rise up, and put all soulless artifici- 
alities to shame; and already mighty are the 
symptoms of such a change manifested, in an 
array of names that might be adduced. But I 
must not be farther led away by this seducing 
topic. 

‘“‘T found this countryman was a member of 
our Artisans’ Library, and every Saturday even- 
ing he walked over to the town to exchange his 
books. I asked him whether reading did not 
make him less satisfied with his daily work ; his 
answers deserves universal attention : ‘ Before 
he read, his work was weary to him ; for in the 
solitary*fields, an empty head measured the 
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time out tediously, to double its length; but, 
now, no place was so sweet as the solitary 
fields: he had always something pleasant float- 
iog across his mind ; and the labor was delight- 
ful, and the day only too short.’ Seeing his 
ardent attachment to the country, I sent him 
the last edition of ‘ The Book of the Seasons ;’ 
and [ must here give a verbatim et literatim 
extract from the note in which he acknowledged 
its receipt, because it not only contains an ex- 
perimenial proof of the falsity of a common 
alarm on the subject of popular education, but 
shows at what a little cost much happiness may 
be conveyed to a poor man :— Believe me, dear 
sir, this kind act has made an impression on my 
heart that time will not easily erase. There 
are none of your works, in my opinion more 
valuable than this. The study of nature is not 
only the most delightful, buf the most elevating. 
This will be true in every station of life. But 
how much more ought the poor man to prize 
this study! which if prized and pursued as it 
ought, will enable him to bear, with patient 
resignation and cheerfulness, the Jot by provi- 
dence assigned him. O sir! I pity the work- 
lng man who possesses not a fase for reading. 
’Tis true, it may sometimes lead him to neglect 
the other more important duties of his station ; 
but his better and more enlightened judgment 
will soon correct itself in this particular, and 
will enable him, while he steadily and diligently 
pursues his private studies, and participates in 
intellectual enjoyment, te prize, as he ought, 
his character as a man in every relative duty 
of life.’ 

‘“‘ What a nation would this be, filled with a 
peasantry holding such views, and possessing 
such a consequent character as this ! 

“The sources of enjoyment in nature have 
been too long closed to the poor. The rich can 
wander from side to side of the island, and ex- 
plore its coasts, its fields and forests—but the 
poor man is fettered to the spot. The rich can 
enter the galleries and exhibitions of cities, and 
contemplate all the great works of art; the 
poor ought to be taught to know that, if they 
cannot see the works of art—statues and paint- 
ings—they can see those of God ; if they can- 
not gaze on the finest forms of beauty from the 
chisel of the sculptor, they may be taught to 
distinguish the beauty of all diving forms; if 
they cannot behold splendid paintings of land- 
scapes, of mountains, of sea-coasts, of sun-rises 
and sunsets; they can see, one or other of! 
them, all the originals of these—originals toj 
whose magnificence and glory the copies never 
can approach. To the poor, but properly edu- 
cated man, every walk will become a luxury, a 
poem, a painting—a source of the sweetest feel- 
ings and the most elevating reflections.” 


——+ 


To be dextervus in danger is a virtue.—Penn. 


FLOWERS FOR CHILDREN. 


Oh, the flow’rets, the bonnie wee flow’rets, 
Glinting and smiling and peeping through the grass! 
And oh the children, the bonnie little children, 
I see them and love thei and bless them as I pass! 
I bless them—but I’m sad for them— 
I wish I could be glad for them, 
For who, alas! can tell the fate that shall befall ? 
The flow’rets of the morning, 
The greenwood path adorning, 2 
May be scattered ere the noontide by the wild wind’s 
sudden call; 
Or plucked because they’re beautifal, 
By rudest bands undutiful ; 
Or trampled under foot by the cattle of the stall ; 
And the smiling little children, the bonnie little 
children, 
That sport like happy moths in the sunny sum- 
mer sheen, . 
May perish ere the day time, 
Of their sweet expected May time, 
And sleep beneath the daisies, and the long grass 
growing green; 
Or a worse, worse fate may light on them 
And cast more fatal blight on them: 
The bonnie little maiden may be woo’d and cast 
away, 
And the bonnie boy prove ruthless, 
Or cowardly or truthless, 
Or a gold adoring bypocrite before his head be 
ray. 
But oh, ye fairy blossoms! whatever be the future, 
I would not, if I might, peer through its awful 
glass; 
Bloom, flow’rets of the wild wood! 
Rejoice, oh happy childhood ! 
I look at you and love you and blees you as I pass. 


—Charles Macay. 


—~<o - 





TO MY WIFE. 
BY THE LATE GEORGE W. BETHUNE, D.D. 


Away from thee! the morning breaks, 
But morning brings no joy to me; 
Alas! my spirit only wakes - 
To know that I am far from thee. 
In dreams I saw thy blessed face, 
And thon wert nestled on my breast ; 
In dreams I felt thy fond embrace, 
And to my own thy heart was pressed. 


Afar from thee! ’tis solitude, 
Though smiling crowds around me be— 
The kind, the beautiful, the good— 
For I can only think of thee ; 
Of thee, the kindest, loveliest, best, 
My earliest, and my only one; 
Without thee I am all urblest, 
And wholly blest with thee alone. 


Afar from thee! the words of praise 
My listless ear unheeded greet ; 
What sweetness seemed in better days, 
Without thee seems no longer sweet. 
The dearest joy fame can bestow 
Is in thy moisten’d eye to see, 
And in thy cheeks’ unusual glow, 
Thou deem’st me not unworthy thee. 


Afar from thee! the night is come, 
But slumbers from my pillow flee ; 
Ob! who can rest so far from home? 
And my heart's home is, Love, with thee. 
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I kneel me down in silent prayer, 
And then I know that thou art nigh ; 
For God, who see’st everywhere, 
Bends on us both his watchful eye. 


Together in His loved embrace 

No distance can our hearts divide: 
Forgotten quite the medium space, 

I kneel thy kneeling form beside. 

My tranquil frame then sinks in sleep, 
But soars the spirit far and free; 

Ob! welcome be night’s slumbers deep, 
For then, sweet Love, I am with thee. 





NATURE PRINTING. 


The plant, perfectly dry, or any other suit- 
able subject, is placed on a plate of fine rolled 
lead, the surface of which has been polished by 
planing. The plate and subject are then passed 
between rollers, by the pressure of which the 
subject is forced into the surface of the lead. 
The leaden plate is then subjected to a moder- 
ate heat, by the action of which the subject is 
loosened from its bed and easily removed. This 
mould is then subjected tu the galvano-electric 
process, the second cast being a perfect fac- 
simile of the leaden mould. When the subject 
to be printed is of one color only, that pigment 
is rubbed in, and any superfluity removed; 
but when it is of two or more colors, the pro- 
cess is simple, but it is believed, perfectly novel 
in any process of printing heretofore practised. 
In the case, for instance, of flowering plants, 
having stems, rdots, leaves, and flowers, the 
plan adopted in the inking of the plate is to ap- 
ply the darkest color, which generally happens 
to be that of the roots, first, the superfluous 
color is cleaned off; the next darkest color, such, 
perhaps, as that of the stems, is then applied, 
the superfluous color of which is also cleaned 
off ; this node is continued until every part of 
the plant in the copperplate has received the 
right tint. In this state, before the plate is 
printed, the color in the different parts of the 
copper looks as if the plant were imbedded in 
the metal. The plate thus charged, with the 
paper laid over it, is placed upon a copperplate 
press, the upper roller of which 4s covered with 
five or six layers of blanket of. compact fine 
texture. The effect of the pressure is, that all 
the colors are printed by one impression ; for 
when the paper is removed the plant is seen 
quite perfect, highly embossed, with the roots, 
stems, and other parts, each of its proper tint. 

The great national work which the Austrian 
establishment ha; produced, as the exemplar of 
the new art, is truly imperial. The Physioty- 
pia Plantarum Austriacarum consists of five 
volumes, large folio, containing 500 plates 
(about 600 plants) with a quarto volume of 
— and text. The first production of the 

nglish press, though it will bear no compari- 
son, in extent with the imperial magnificence of 
the Austrian work, fully equals it in beauty ot 


execution. It is The Ferns of Great Britain 
and Ireland, by Thomas Moore, edited by Dr. 
Lindley, imperial folio, with 51 plates. It is 
printed by Henry Bradbury.—L£nclyclopedia 
Britanica. 

From the Atlantic Monthly. 


THE HIGHLAND LIGHT. 
(Continued from page 669.) 


The light-house keeper said, that, when the 
wind blowed strong on to the shore, the waves 
ate fast into the bank, but when it blowed off, 
they took no sand away ; for in the former case 
the wind heaped up the surface of the water 
next to the beach, and to preserve its equilib- 
rium a strong undertow immediately set back 
again into the sea, which carried with it the 
sand and whatever else was in the way, and left 
the beach hard to walk on; but in the latter 
case the undertow set on, and carried the sand 
with it, so that it was particularly difficult for 
shipwrecked men to get to land when the wind 
blowed on to the shore, but easier when it 
blowed off. This undertow, meeting the next 
surface-wave on the bar which itself has made, 
forms part of the dam over which the latter 
breaks, as over an upright wall. The sea tuus 
plays with the land, holding a sand-bar in its 
mouth awhile before it swallows it, as a cat 
plays with a mouse ; but the fatal gripe is sure 
to come at last. The sea sends its rapacious 
east-wind to rob the land, but before the former 
has got far with its prey, the land sends its 
honest west-wind to recover some of its own. 
But, according to Lieutenant Davis, the forms, 
extent, and distribution of sand-bars and banks 
are principally determined, not by winds and 
waves, but by tides. 

Our host said that you would be surprised, 
if you were on the beach when the wind blew 
a hurricane directly on to it, to see that none 
of the drift-wood came ashore, but all was car- 
ried directly northward and parallel with the 
shore as fast asa man can walk, by the in-shore 
current, which sets strongly in that direction at 
flood-tide. The strongest swimmers also are 
carried along with it, and never gain an inch 
toward the beach. Even a large rock has been 
moved half a mile northward along the beach. 
He assured us that the sea was never still on 
the back side of the Cape, but ran commonly as 
high as your head, so that a great part of the 
time you could not launch a boat there, and 
even in the calmest weather the waves run six 
or eight feet up the beach, though then you 
could get off on a plank. Champlain and Poit- 
rincourt could not, land here in 1606, on account 
of the swell, (du houlle,) yet the savages came 
off to then, ina canoe. In the Sieur de la 
Borde’s “ Relation des Caraibes,” my edition of 
which was published at Amsterdam in 1711, 
page 530, he says:— 

“Couroumon a Caraibe, also a star [i.¢. a 
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LT 
god,] makes the great lames dla mer, and|either upon the shore or the ocean, as we have 
overturns canoes. Lames a lamer are the long | with diligence explored in both. And surely 
vagues which are not broken (entrecoupées,) in vain we expect a regularity in the waves of 
and such as one sees come to land all in one | the sea, or in the particular motions thereof, as 
piece, from one end of a beach to another, so| we may in its genéral reciprocations, whose 
that, however little wind there may be, a shal-| causes are constant, and effects therefore cor- 
lop or a canoe could hardly land (aborder terre) | respondent ; whereas its fluctuations are but 
without turning over, or being filled with motions subservient, which winds, storms, shores, 
water.” shelves, and every interjacency irregulates.”’ 
But on the Bay side, the water, even at its We read that the Clay Pounds were so called 
edge is often as emooth and still as in a pond. | “ because vessels have had the misfortune to 
Jommonly there are no boats used along this be pounded against them in gales of wind,” which 
beach. There was a boat belonging to the| we regarded asa doubtful derivation. There are 
Highland Light, which the next keeper, after small ponds here, upheld by the clay, which 
he had been there a year, had not launched, | were formerly called the Clay Pits. Perhaps 
though he said that there was good fishing just | this, or Clay Ponds, is the origin of the name. 
off the shore. Generally the life-boats cannot | Water is found in the clay quite near the sur- 
be used when needed. When the waves run | face ; but we heard of one man who had sunk 
very high, it is impossible to get a boat off,|a well in the sand close by, “till he could see 
however skilfully you steer it, for it will often | stars at noon-day,” without finding any. 
be completely covered by the curving edge of Over this bare highland the wind has fall 
the approaching breaker as by an arch, and so|sweep. Even in July it blows the wings over 
filled with water, or it will ‘be lifted up by its| the heads of the young turkeys, which do not 
bows, turned directly over backwards, and all know enough to head against it; and in gales 
the contents spilled out. A spar thirty feet the doors and windows are blown in, and you 
long is served in the same way. must hold on to the light house to prevent be- 
I heard of a party who went off fishing back | ing blown into the Atlantic. They who merely 
of Wellflect some years ago, in two boats, in | keep out on the beach in a storm in the winter 
calm weather, who, when they had laden their | are sometimes rewarded by the Human Society, 
boats with fish, and approaching the land again, | If you would feel the full force of a tempest, 
found such aswell breaking on it, though there | take up your residence on the top of Mount 
was no wind, that they were afraid te enter it. | Washington, or at the Highland Light in 
At first they thought to pull for Provincetown; ; Truro, 
but night was coming on, and that was many | It was said in 1794 that more vessels were 
miles distant. Their case seemed a desperate cast away on the east shore of Truro than any- 
one. As often as they approached the shore | where in Barnstable County. Notwithstanding 
and saw the terrible breakers that intervened, | this light-house has since been erected, after 
they were deterred. In short, they were almost every storm we read of one or more ves- 
thoroughly frightened. Finally, having thrown | sels wrecked here, and something more than a 
their fish overboard, those in one boat chose a| dozen wrecks are visible from this point at one 
favorable opportunity, and succeeded, by skill|time. The inhabitants hear the crash of vessels 
and good luck, in reaching the land; but they | going to pieccs as they sit round their hearths, 
were unwilling to take the responsibility of | and they commonly date from some memorable 
telling the others when to come in, and as the | shipwreck. If the history of this beach could 
other helmsman was inexperienced, their boat | be written from beginning to the end, it would 


was swamped at once, yet all managed to save | bea thrilling page in the history of commerce. 
themselves. 


Much smaller waves soon make a boat “ nail 
sick,” as the phrase is. The keeper said that 
after a long and strong blow there would be 











To be continued, 





“ THE OIL REGION. 


3 Character of the Monongahela Valley—The Stack 
. three large waves, each successively larger than 


Water Company—Brownsville—Geneva—The Oil 
the last, and then no large ones for some time,| Wells thereabouts—The Dawson Mansion. 


and that, when they wished to land in a boat, | (Correspondence of The Press.) 
they came in on the last and largest wave. Sir Psrrssure, December 16, 1864. 
‘Thomas Browne, (as quoted in Brand’s “ Popu- I arrived in the “Smoky City” in time to 
lar Antiquities,” p. 372,) on the subject of the| take the Monongahela boat for the New Petro- 
tenth wave being “greater or more dangerous | lea now rising into notice in Greene and Fay- 
than any other,” after quoting Ovid,— ette counties, near the Virginia line. 1 confess 
“ Qui venit hic fluctus, flectus eupereminet omnes :| I was a stranger to the interest which this val- 
Posterior nono est, undecimoque prior,” — ley is calculated to awaken in the visitor. From 
eays, ‘* Which, notwithstanding, is evidently| the time of our departure from the Pittsburg 
false; nor can it be made out by observation! wharf, I was constantly reminded of the wealth 
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and importance of this comparatively unnoticed 
portion of the country. Manufacturing in its 
various departments extends along its banks, 
showing everywhere the most cheering activity. 
Industry is the salient characteristic of the 
population. The idlers appear to be few. 

The river, without an island, runs through 
its whole course among hills skirted by rich 
bottoms. These pleasantly alternate from side 
to side with the meanders of the stream. Ag- 
riculturally the whole valley will vie in richness 
with any portion of Pennsylvania, but its min- 
eral wealth constitutes its prominent distinction. 
In the vicinity of Pittsburg the coal lies near 
the top of the hills, and is run down to the 
boats by an automatic arrangement of cars and 
tram-ways, the full descending car drawing up 
to the mouth of the mine the empty one. Min- 
ing the coal here, as you are probably aware, is 
by the adit, and never by the shaft. Boring has 
frequently demonstrated the existence of rich 
veins of coal below the water level, and shafting 
will, probably, be eventually resorted to, but 
the supply above ground will probably prove 
inexhaustible for centuries. As we ascend the 
river the chief coal vein, averaging more than 
nine feet in thickness, dips rapidly towards the 
water, till a mile bélow Brownsville it is sub- 
merged when the stream is at flood. It then 
rises again fifty feet or more in the hills in the 
vicinity of that town, and in the main, though 
at one or two points above Brownsville dipping 
below the river, it so continues beyond the State 
line. The coal interest gives employment to a 
vast number of operatives, and to an annually 
inereasing fleet of flat-boats, barges, tugs and 
steamers. In 1845 the number of tons taken 
to market did not exceed one hundred thousand ; 
now, in 1864, it amounts to two millions. The 
market extends from Pittsburg to New Orleans, 
and the time is not far distant when the coal] 
trade of this valley will equal that of the Le- 
high or Schuylkill. Darby, the historian and 
geographer, a native of this region, pronounced 
the valley of the Monongahela the richest dis- 
trict of country in the world. This was the 
firat settled country west of the Alleghanies, 
and, originally the recipient of a sturdy and in- 
telligent population, it has ever since maintained 
a character for industry and enterprise. Boat- 
building for the whole valley of the Mississippi 
has been done largely upon the banks of this 
river, and many a steamboat-man starting hence 
to the rivers of the far West and South has 
there gathered wealth with which to return and 
make himself comfortable among his native 
hills, The abundance of fine white oak timber 
in this country gives it special advantages for 
the. construction of vessels. 

Apart from the utilitarian pe a the Mo- 
nongehels valley, it presents much to interest 
im its natural beauty and’ by historical essocia- 


tions. The hills are studded with their prime- 
val growth of forest, or trimly cleared, and 
smiling under the hand of the cultivator. * * 

Brownsville, on the site of Redstone Old 
Fort, is a town of about 5,.00 people, the place 
extending chiefly over a romantic bluff some 300 
feet above the river. This was the point from 
which emigration for the West and South, for 
half a century, first took water. The old Na- 
tional or Cumberland road crosses the river here 
in its route to Wheeling. In the manufactures 
of iron and glass, in boat building, and in local 
trade, the town is one of the most thriving and 
important in this section of the State. 

Thirty miles above Brownsville, or about 
eighty from Pittsburg, I arrived at Geneva, 
close in the vicinity of the oil operations. Pre- 
ferring to perform the rest of my journey as a 
cavalier, I obtained a horse at Geneva, and rode 
over, first to the wells on Dunkard Creek, and 
next to those on the Whitely. They are all 
within three or four miles of Geneva. None 
of these wells have as yet had success sufficient 
to give them a prominent place on the stock 
list, but it is to be bornein mind that, although 
oil was found here to some extent at the out- 
break of the war, that event had the effect to 
suspend operations, and it is only very recently 
that they have been renewed. For the length 
of time that they have been worked, and for 
the capital thus far embarked in the business, 
the prospects could hardly be more encouraging. 
More than three thousand barrels have already 
been obtained in a few months during which 
the search has been prosecuted, though none of 
the borings have yet reached a depth which 
could be considered as any test of their capacity. 
The “Wylie Well” has yielded as much as 
eighty barrels ina single day, but owing to 
some accident in the working, operations have 
been suspended upon it for the present. The 
“Kramer,” “ St. Clair,” and “ Pioneer” have 
all had partial success, abundantly sufficient to 
encourage the lessees to further efforts. The 
same may be said of the attempts made on 
Whitely Creek. The whole business, however, 
is still in its incipient stage throughout the 
New Petrolea, yet 1 am convinced that it pre- 
sents a field for enterprise which will amply re- 
ward the capitalists who may embark in it. 
From all I have seen and heard, I am of opin- 
ion that the indications are quite as encourag- 
ing here as they were at first, either on the Alle- 
— Kanawha. How large a portion of 
the Monongahela Valley will eventually be 


found to yield the peculiar product, time alone 
can determine ; but traces of it have, from time 
to time, in boring for salt, been found at widely- 
different localities. Geologically, there is very 
much of this region which has the petroleum 
character, and the future will probably develop 
its exicnees where it is now little suspected, 
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For the present it is probable that operators 
will be disposed, for the most part, to direct 
their attention to those localities, which, while 
presenting such indications as are considered 
reliable, are at the same time in closest 
proximity to the wells in which it has already 
been found. One thing appears certain, that 
the whole country has been waked up on the 
subject. 

After leaving the Maple Farm, on the Dun- 
kard, I followed the stream to its mouth, and 
turned my horse to Geneva by the river road, 
and as I loitered in my journey, enjoying the 
fresh December air and sunshine, I found my- 
self opposite the handsome estate which, for 
many years, was the home of Albert Gallatin, 
now the property of Hon. John L. Dawson, the 
Representative of this Congressional District. 
It extends along the Monongahela to the mouth 
of George’s Creek, a mile and a half of distance. 
It contains, [ am told, 550 acres, about half beau- 
tiful woodland and in a high state of cultivation. 
This is regarded as valuable oil territory, 

Leaving my horse ata farm house on the 
western side of the river, I got a boy to row me 
across in a skiff, and climbed up the steep up- 
heaval bluff to the house. Mr. Dawson being 
absent in Congress, I was allowed by the family 
having it in charge to walk about the premises 
at will. It lies about two and a half’ miles be- 
low the mouth of Cheat river. The situation 
is beautiful beyond description; the Monon- 
gahela, in its beautiful sweep, forming its boun- 
dary on the north-west ; the valleys of Dunkard 
and George’s Creeks opening up pleasant pros- 
pects from either extremity of the river front, 
and the mountains rising for twenty miles in 
lovely view to the east. This was the home of 
Mr. Gallatin for forty years. 

Having satisfied my curiosity, I returned to 
the river, and hallooing across for my ferryman, 
was soon again landed on the other side. 
Mounting my horse once more, I returned to 
Geneva, which I had left the day before in 
time to get the afternoon boat for Brownsville. 
Connecting at that place with the boat for Pitts- 
burg, I returned here this morning, and now 
write from the Monongahela House, a most ex- 
cellently-appointed hotel. 





From the Ilustrated London News. 
THE USE OF MOSSES. 


Of the use of mosses in the economy of na- 
ture, very little is known, except that they are 
very. often the precursors of a higher order of 
vegetables, for which they prepare a soil, by re- 
taining amongst their matted branches, the 
drifting sand and dust in places which would 
otherwise remain bare and sterile. They afford 
refuge in winter, and food as well as lodging io 
summer. to innumerable insects. They over- 


spread the trunks and roots of trees, and in win- 
ter defend them against frost. In wet weather, 
they preserve them from decay; and during 
the greatest drought, provide them with mois- 
ture, and protect them from the burning heat 
of the sun. Indeed, to the traveller in the 
dense and trackless forests of North Ameriea, 
they are pretty sure guides to the points of the 
compass, growing chiefly upon the northern 
sides of the trunks and branehes of the trees— 
as if, it is said, to shelter them from the cold 
north wind, but in reality, because they find 
there most shade and moisture. The poor Lap- 
landers find several of their comforts from 
mosses. The Golden Maiden Hair, one of the 
largest species of the moss tribe, forms excel- 
lent beds, by cutting thick layers of it, one of 
which forms the mattress, the other as a cover- 
let. Linneeus tells us, that he, himself, often 
made’ use of such a bed, when travelling in 
Lapland. These mossy cushions are so elastic, 
that a bed may be rolled up into a parcel small 
enough to be carried under a man’s arm, and 
the inhabitants take them about with them on 
their journeys. The Lapland women also make 
use of the grey bog moss, which is particularly 
soft, like a great fur or fleece. In this they 
wrap their infants, without any other clothing, 
and place them in leathern cradles, which are 
also lined with moss—the. little babies are thus 
completely protected from the cold, like young 
birds in soft and warm nests. The Greenland- 
ers use their moss as tinder, and for wicks to 
their lamps. 





Tue Fossi, ELerHant or Matta.—More 
remains of this animal have been discovered by 
Dr. Leith Adams, F. G. S., in extensive exca- 
vatious lately made by that gentleman among 
the cavern deposits and breccias near Crendi. 
One of the chief points with reference to the fos- 
sil elephant fopnd in Malta is the small size of 
the teeth, which, coupled with other character- 
istics, leaves no doubt that it was not only dis- 
tinct from any living or extinct species, but was, 
as regards dimensions, a pigmy compared with 
them. It is supposed not to Shae beer larger 
than a lion. Such relics, together with the 
bones and teeth of the hippopotami, which of 
late years have been met with in great abun- 
dance in different parts of Malta and Gozo, tend 
to show that these islands are but fragments of 
what may at one time have been an extensive 
continent, in all probability connected with 
either Europe or Africa, or both. tall events, 
the physical geography of this portion of the 
Mediterranean must have changed very mueh 
since the above-mentioned animals wandered 
over our islands. To those who take an interest 
in the wonderful discoveries made by geologists 
of late years, it is worthy of notice that teeth 
and bones of the living elephant of Africa, and 
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and another larger fossil species, together with wu 


the hippopotamus, have been lately discovered 
by Baron Anca in the Palermo caves, thus 
showing that in all probability no less than 
three distinct descriptions of elephants and two 
species of hippopotami frequented an area em- 
braced within the southern point of Sicily and 
Malta, and during the post-pliocene period, 
when we find the earliest traces of man’s exist- 
ence. None of the latter have yet been met 
with in Malta; but there is every a 
that flint implements and the like will turn up 
as they have done in the Sicilian caves, more 
especially, now that the attention of scientific 
enquirers has been earnestly directed to this 
important subject. Without the invahuable tes- 
timony afforded by the remains of the quadru- 
peds above mentioned, thereare downcast frag- 
ments of the strata and faults along the shores 
of Malta, which testify to the submergence of 
the land. Besides, the subaqueous plateau, 
named Adventure Bank, uniting Sicily to Af- 
rica by a succession of ridges not more than 
forty to fifty fathoms under water, points to the 
former continuity of that island and the conti- 
rivat of Africa. So marked is the latter, that 
Sir C. Lyell has asserted that Sicily might be. 
reunited to Africa by movements of upheavel 
not greater than those which are already known 
to have taken place within the human period ia 
Sardinia, where the bed of the sea has been el- 
evated 300 feet since man inhabited that 
island.— Malta Times. : 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


fFrour axp Mgat.—The flour market is inactive, 
from the fluctuations in the price of gold. There is 
no éhipping demand for flour, and the sales are con- 
fined to the home tonsumers, at $9 75@l11 00 for 
low grades superfine extra, brands; and $11 50@ 
to $12 for extra family and fancylots. Rye Flour 
commands $9 @$9 25. Corn Meal nothing doing. 

Geain.—Sales of red Wheat at $2 60@2 65 per 
bushel ; and good white at $2 75@2 95. Rye is held 
at $1 72. Corn is more abuudant, and prices are 
weak. Sales of old yellow at $1 88, and old and 
new mixed at $1 80@]1 87 was bid for mew. Penn. 
syivania Oats sale at 92cents. 3 











RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited dmount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 
One insertion. -- «+--+ +--+ reer eres ce eeee eens 60 cts. 


a ecules -csecrecaceesse Th 
v insertion. ----.-....+..-. 
. ory additional line or part thereof. ..... 10 cts. 


For every 
Philada, 8th mo. 27, 1864. 





OOKS FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
“ Friends’ Miscellany,” compiled by John and Isaac 


= VOIB.)- ++ e+see0%- + egeteees- $7.50 
Pa John Comly, (600 steerer eeeceeereerccees 1.50 
Conversations, <&c , Thomas Pee rccccecesscecceces 100 
Journal and works of John Woolman, carefully collated 
aad by John Comly ecccces Ce Occcccccscccccscce 1.08 
nun Dolevs Journal Seraeest ands eae i $bee b6e0es 066 70 
: Ann Jeaac Martin Hall, each... x 
aes ot, Cuar.es Comtr, Byberry, Pa.. 


. | ground, will be promptly attended 
7 





LIAM WHITALL, No. 1119 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
Cotigctor of Rents, Ground Rents, Interest, Bills, &c. 

Also, Agent for Lycoming county Mutual Insurance Company, 
and Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

References :—Thomas H. Powers, Whitall, Tatum & Co., Alger- 
non 3S. Roberts, Charles Ellis, Son & Co., William Ellis & Co., 
William B. Thomas, J. Sydney Keen & Bro., Hugh Mcllvain, 
James Miller, John Dick, Thomas 8. and Joseph Wood, Boyd & 
Stroud. 12mo 10, 1864. 





ARRY & HAWKINS CLOTH STORE, 
No. 28 South Second Street, Philadelphia, 
Have now on hand a large assortment of heavy Citron, (dark 
green) Cloths and Beavers imported expressly for Friends‘ wear, 
which they will sell very low. 
11.19. 10¢. 12165. F Nz. 





STEAM SAW AND GRIST MILL, in the Free State of Mary- 
land, at Private Sale; situated at Sandy Spring, Muntgomery 
county, Maryland, and has good run of custom in the impro 
settlement of Friends, at that place. Possession might be 
about the Ist of next Fourth month. For further information, 
apply to Edward M. Needles, No. 1024 Chestnut St. or address me 
on the premises. B. Rusa Roserrre. 
12th mo. 17, 1864.—7t. 1.28. 





N ARRIAGE CFRTIFICATES by Friends’ Ceremony, on the 
finest parchmeut, and neatly filled up. Also, Wedding Cards, 
engraved or written, in the neatest manner; Friends’ Family and 
Pocket Almanac, for 1865. Published by 
12th mo 17—6t. T. E. Cuapman, No. 5 South Fifth St. 


R RENT.—VALUARLE STORE STAND and Coal Yard, with 

commodious dwelling, formerly the property of John Cheston, 
deceased, in Tullytown, near depot, on Philadelphia and Trenton 
Railroad. A rare opening for business. For = apply to 
or address the owner, Marx Waiaut, Morrisville P. O., 

Bucks county, Penna., 
Or, Emmor Comly, No. 131 North Seventh Street, Phila. 
12th mo. 17, 1864. 





— & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 516 Arch St- 
have on band a good assortment of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, 
and VESTINGS, and are p to have the same made up to 
order in good style and at moderate prices. 

Particular ntion given to making Friends’ Clothing. 

10 mo. 1—23t. 3, 4, 1865. 





ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A Boarpina Scmoo. ror 
Giais. This institution, healthfully and beautifully located 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia, on the northern limits of 
Attleboro’, Bueks Co., Pennsylvania, WILL OPEN ITS WINTER TERM 
on the first day of Tenth month, 1864, (10th mo. Ist, 1864). The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a complete Ein- 
glish, Classical and sfathematical éducation. Superior facilities 
afforded for the acquisition of the French language. 

For terms of admission and other particulars, see Circular, 
which may be hud on application to the Principals, Attleboro 
P. O., Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 

Isnagt J. GRABAME, 


Jane P. GranameE, 
827—6 mos. Principals. 


eS SEMINARY, for Young Ladies and Gentle- 
men, is located near Concord Station, on the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Central RK. R., 20 miles west of Philadelphia. 
Winter Term of twenty-four weeks will commence 10th month 
3d, 1864. For Catalogue apply to Joszeu SmortTiepes, or Aveus- 
tus C. Norris, Concordville, Delaware couuty, Pa. 
8th mo 20, 1864.—tf. 


M. HBACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 

and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “ Fair Hill” Burial 
Gro —Funerals, and all other business connected with the 


th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. : 
a malariae macnn 
)RIEND® ALMANACKS, FOR 1865, Calculated by Dr. Jos. 
K FouLke, now ready. Either the Large, or the Pocket Alman- 
ack sent per mail free, on receipt of 16 cents, 
By T. ELtwoop Zext, Publisher, 
12mo. 24,—8t. Nos. 17 & 19 south 6th 8t., Phila. 








UMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 836 ( Kight Thirty- 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of Housekeeping and Building Hard Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by addition 
. proved articles. Clotbes-wringers, of several pat- 
nn wot = By + thes iene, jenaebent ey 
many use pes, and other on appli 
ae. Timo. 12, 1864.—17t. 3.4. 7” 
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